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of social opinion, and in which private differences
were settled under the code of honor.
This Southern life was carried on in the most ap-
propriate environment. On a landed estate, often
larger than many of Europe's baronies, stood the
great house of the planter, usually a graceful ex-
ample of colonial architecture, surrounded by
vstately gardens. This mansion was the center of
a boundless hospitality; guests were always com-
ing and going; the hostess and her daughters were
the very symbols of kindliness and ease. To
think of such houses was to think of innumerable
joyous days; of gentlemen galloping across coun-
try after the hounds; of coaches lumbering along
avenues of noble oaks, bringing handsome women
to visit the mansion; of great feastings; of nights of
music and dancing; above all, of the great festival
of Christmas, celebrated much as had been the
custom in "Merrie England" centuries before.
Below the surface of this bright world lay the
enslaved black race. In the minds of many South-
erners it was always a secret burden from which
they saw no means of freeing themselves. To eman-
cipate the slaves, and thereby to create a popula-
tion of free blacks, was generally considered, from
the white point of view, an impossible solution of